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THE BULLETIN OF THE 

THE RELATION OF THE MUSEUM TO 
LOCAL INDUSTRY 

It will be remembered by all who had part in the early councils 
of the Museum, during the days prior to its opening, that one 
of the most active in seeking to determine in advance the posi- 
tion which the Museum might hold in the community was 
Doctor Dudley P. Allen, one of the original Trustees of the 
Museum, who unfortunately died some months before the 
Museum opened. 

Doctor Allen from the beginning laid stress upon the fact 
that, to be really useful, the modern museum should bind itself 
in the most intimate way to the life and industry of the com- 
munity, and that the museum which did not do this was failing 
in its trust. He urged that the Museum should as far as possible 
develop its collections along lines which would be most stimu- 
lating and valuable to the local manufactures, the university, 
the school of art, and to the practicing designers and artists of 
the city. Doctor Allen realized that one of the weaknesses in 
our present commercial system is the fact that the enormous 
scale of production and the almost universal introduction of 
machinery and subdivision of labor have taken away from the 
individual workman the sense of personal relationship to his 
work and that pride in the finished product which existed when 
one man, or a small group of men, was responsible for the entire 
production of each object. He further believed that the encour- 
agement of this individual point of view would be the surest 
way to revive in an increasing group of craftsmen a sense of 
tradition and responsibility which would inevitably result in 
the production of a higher order of workmanship. 

On the last trip which Doctor Allen made to New York he 
brought back with him four beautiful planes which had been 
used by cabinetmakers of the sixteenth or seventeenth century 
in Italy. These he presented to the Museum in the hope that 
the sight of such beautiful tools, so indicative of the pride of 
craft held by their former owners, would inspire some Cleve- 
land woodworkers to a keener and more personal attitude 
towards their work. Such an interest and pride on the part of 
our craftsmen might lead them to recover, so far as modern 
conditions permit, something of the beauty and simplicity 
inherent in the work done long ago by the owners of tools like 
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these. The seventeenth century woodworkers produced, perhaps 
unconsciously because of the inspiration and love of beauty 
which was in them, carpentry work and carving for ordinary 
use that to-day is treasured by great collectors and museums 
as objects of art which are deemed as important in their way 
as the works of great contemporaneous painters and sculptors. 

It seems advisable at this time to remind the many friends of 
Doctor Allen of this point of view, which was perhaps his most 
important contribution to the councils of the Museum in its 
formative stage. It is brought forcibly to mind as we prepare 
this special number of the Bulletin and through it make a definite 
appeal to the industrial interests of the city to help the Museum 
to help them. 

The article contributed by Professor Bach of Columbia 
University and The Metropolitan Museum of Art, shows in how 
serious a manner this problem is being approached by the 
largest art museum in America. The statement of Dean Bailey 
of The Cleveland School of Art shows concretely his point of 
view as to the triple relation between the museum, the school 
and the industries. Every one in Cleveland knows, or should 
know, how earnestly the art school is striving to serve the 
industries of Cleveland and that in a few trades it has already 
secured a degree of sympathetic cooperation. The beginning 
urged by Professor Bach has been made, and the school 
authorities, like the museum, are reaching out constantly to 
make these connections more useful and effective. 

The Cleveland Museum of Art desires to build up, with the 
cooperation of the manufacturers of Cleveland, a number of 
important collections for the special benefit of local industries 
and the designers being trained therefor. Such exhibits have 
already been started in several fields as indicated below, and 
will be increased as rapidly as the limited funds of the Museum 
permit; but this should be a matter of such great benefit to the 
industries interested that the Museum should have their active 
cooperation in increasing these collections much more rapidly 
than is otherwise possible. It is suggested that each industry in 
Cleveland whose product is, by an enlightened imagination, con- 
sidered susceptible of benefit by Museum assistance, should 
make an annual appropriation to be used by the Museum for 
additions to the collections of special benefit to that industry. 
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Cleveland is one of the first cities in the country in the 
volume of its printing output, and should therefore have one 
of the best collections illustrating the great art of printing 
anywhere to be found. This could be accomplished in time if 
the printers of Cleveland would contribute several thousand 
dollars each year towards a fund for this purpose. The stimu- 
lating result of such a collection on the artistic standard of 
the printing output of Cleveland would be amazing if the 
printers encouraged their designers and compositors to study 
and profit by the material thus made available. Unfortunately 
but a small proportion of the immense volume of printing now 
produced here is to be compared with that of the few men who 
stand preeminently at the front as producers of artistic printing. 
The Museum has so far been able to make but a small beginning 
in collecting fine examples of the art of printing as illustrated 
by the work of the greatest men in the history of the trade. 

The textile industry in all its varied phases presents another 
important Cleveland industry which should greatly benefit by 
closer cooperation with the Museum. In this field the collections 
are already more advanced. The important gift of textiles from 
Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Wade has been supplemented by other gifts 
and by the recent purchase from the Dudley P. Allen Fund of a 
remarkable collection of over a hundred rare examples of 
brocades and velvets. All of this material is available for study. 
It is exhibited from time to time as opportunity permits, and is 
rich in suggestion of color and design and should be more widely 
used. Should the clothing manufacturers, dressmakers, deco- 
rators and others interested realize its importance it would be 
constantly used, and they would raise funds annually to be 
placed at the disposition of the Museum to extend the collection 
as rapidly as possible. Another fine collection of European 
velvets and brocades could be secured at a cost of about one 
thousand dollars if the funds were available for its acquisition. 

Cleveland is one of the great iron and steel centers, and 
should own the most useful collection of fine examples of 
wrought iron and steel, cast bronzes, etc., as an inspiration to 
workers and designers in these fields. Due to the generosity of 
Mr. and Mrs. John L. Severance the Museum owns a notable 
collection of arms and armor, representing the high-water 
mark in the fabrication and decoration of this difficult material. 
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From the Dudley P. Allen Fund have been purchased the 
splendid examples of seventeenth century wrought iron which 
are an inspiration to designer and smith alike. These are but a 
beginning, and to them should be added the finest examples 
available as they come onto the market — and the manufacturers 
in this field should see in this need of the Museum their great 
opportunity to enrich the community artistically while making 
it possible to increase the quality of their production and thus 
make more sure their position among their competitors. 

There is a large amount of furniture made in Cleveland, and 
many people derive their living from this industry and interior 
decoration and allied pursuits. To all these the textile collection 
is useful; but to them especially does the furniture, paneling 
and wood-carving appeal. A good start has been made in this 
direction; but the opportunities to secure fine examples of 
furniture, wood-carving, etc., cannot be taken advantage of as 
often as they should be until those engaged in these industries 
lend their assistance in developing the Museum collections 
more rapidly along the lines of their special interests. Plans 
are in mind for a constructive program in this field, which can 
only be carried out when funds for the purpose are secured. 

There is no doubt that we are to depend more and more upon 
quality and design from now on. The manufacturer who does 
not see the writing on the wall and organize to meet the higher 
standard being called for, will inevitably lose to the man of 
vision who sees and heeds the warning. 

This is the new note of cooperation between Museum and 
industry. Every facility at the Museum's control is offered 
for the benefit of the community. Its every effort looks toward the 
raising of standards of taste and efficiency in life as well as in 
work. The Museum offers its services, but it can do no more 
than offer, either to the public or to the manufacturer or 
merchant whom it believes it can serve. 

The purpose of this Bulletin is to make clear one phase of 
usefulness which seems of great importance if the Museum is to 
fulfil its function and serve the community well. Its desire to 
serve is genuine and earnest, and it is hoped that some definite 
response will make it evident that those whom we wish to serve 
and cooperate with stand ready to aid in working out methods 
of making this mutual desire effective. 
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